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and Benjamin have been riding on one 
horse for some time, and, to make a short 
story, are married, and have come to ask 
your pardons. Sorry, ain't you ? my poor 
forsaken darlings !" 

Winifred hastily broke the seal of the 
letter which till now had remained un- 
broken, and affirmed, between crying and 
laughing, that Aunt Polly had told only 
the truth. "But," she added, "Benja- 
min has not come so much to seek for- 
giveness, as to secure the undisputed pos- 
session of the worldly treasure he so 
affects to despise." 

" Give him all he claims !" cried Lem- 
uel, with enthusiasm, " you are treasure 
enough for me !" and, in spite of Aunt 
Polly's presence, he threw his arms around 
her, and kissed her again and again. 




THREE SKETCHES FROM THE VALLEY 
OF VIRGINIA. 

By John Esten Cooke. 

HI. 

OLD TIMES IN AN OLD BOROUGH. 

)ARTINSBURG is the county 
seat of Berkley county, and 
lies not far from the Potomac. 
It was established during the 
Revolution. 
Its population is about three 
or four thousand, a large number of whom 
are employes of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, which runs through the town, 
and has established here extensive ma- 
chine shops. 

There are seven churches, if you choose 
to include the unfinished "cathedral." 
Two of these are Catholic, one Episcopal, 
one Presbyterian, one Methodist, one Lu- 
theran, and one Reformed Dutch. 

The borough boasts two papers, I think, 
which probably disagree generally upon 
topics in general ; but upon this subject 
1 cannot speak with accuracy, "being a 
stranger." 

There are a number of fine stores, a 
handsome court-house, a reasonable or 
unreasonable number of drinking-saloons, 
several blacksmith-shops, a fearful number 
of lawyers, and a public jail. 

Such is Martinsburg; and I have en- 
deavored to describe it after the pictu- 
resque and entertaining fashion peculiar 
to the compilers of gazetteers. I hope 
you have found my description interesting. 



What pleases me better, however, is the 
Martinsburg of the past. As I walk the 
streets and lounge idly at the corners — 
thereby presenting a most attractive and 
enticing problem for those excellent per- 
sonages who inhabit country towns and 
speculate upon the probable design and 
meaning of the visits of strange individuals 
— as I thus lounge carelessly, the rush and 
roar of the arriving and departing rail- 
road trains is no longer heard, the appal- 
ling din of the dinner-bell at the hotel 
dies into silence ; all the Martinsburg of 
to-day disappears, and I see " i' the mind's 
eye, Horatio," all the panorama of the 
past. For I am Dryasdust, an ancient, an 
old fogy, a mere antiquary. I have not 
come on "business," and delight not in 
the present. I shake hands with my 
grandfather, and hob-nob with his friends 
in long waistcoats and silk stockings. I 
am incredulous and indignant at the ri- 
diculous report that an English ship, 
called the Leopard, has fired upon the 
Chesapeake. I don't believe that Napoleon 
has been defeated at a village called 
Waterloo. I doubt about these new-fan- 
gled things called railroads. I lament 
the extent to which the new-born nine- 
teenth century has degenerated from the 
«' good old times" of the Revolution, when 
1 was a boy. 

I return thus to the Martinsburg of the 
youthful century. The hurry and noise 
die away — the gay shops and fine new 
court-house and large Catholic church 
disappear — the borough sleeps, and tran- 
quilly pursues its lazy, idle, " sweet-do- 
nothing" course. The long tassels of the 
weeping-willows nod in the balmy air — a 
chance traveller only breaks the silence 
of the streets — the village dreams in the 
brilliant sunshine, careless of the world 
beyond its ken, and delighted with itself. 

We are before the " Globe tavern," op- 
posite the court-house (to-day it is va- 
cant space). Look at the extensive old 
building. Its great ball-room saw many 
merry carnivals in the days of powder 
and silk stockings and fair-topped boots, 
when the ladies wore piled-up masses of 
curls upon their heads, and dresses with 
waists beneath their arms, and skirts so 
painfully deficient in crinoline that the 
little damsels of to-day would faint at the 
bare sight of them. And yet the effect 
is not unpleasing as they daintily step 
from their carriages, and take the courtly 
arms of powdered youths extended cere- 
moniouly — do you think so? They enter 



— and here is mine host. "Ah! Mr. 
Gaither ! your servant, sir ! A fine night 
for the ball, and" are the fiddlers ready? 
Ah ! good Monsieur Xaupi ! I am happy 
to see you, Monsieur. Do you still teach 
fencing, dancing, and the violin, on Queen 
street? Your bow, I see, is quite as ele- 
gant as ever." The crowd pass in ; the 
fiddles commence; minuets are danced, 
gavottes and reels, and the gay carnival 
goes on its way with mirth and laughter, 
and bright eyes and rustling silks whist- 
ling like the leaves of the corn when a 
wind laughs through them. 

Where now are the sweet, bright fig- 
ures and the gallant youths? Where is 
the merriment and splendor of the past ? 
The laughter has all died away; the 
plump, snowy shoulders have borne heavy 
loads, and disappeared ; it is the world of 
Dream that you live in for the time, the 
real world has passed into the dust. 
Merry, merry carnival — happy, happy 
faces ! have you left us forever and ever? 
Is the dream of an idler your sole life for 
the new generation ? And even his dream 
is but brief. As he gazes, the pageant 
grows dim — the violins murmur from a 
distant land — the laughter subsides into 
a whisper like the sigh of the willow 
trees yonder — the damsels and youths 
glide away like ghosts ! A mass of flames 
rise aloft for an instant, and the good 
Globe tavern has disappeared, with all 
its brilliant figures, flitting lightly into 
shadow, whence they never shall emerge. 
Good Mr. Gaither, your servant ! you will 
never smile more, unless it be in the memo- 
ries of the old gentlemen of the borough ! 
Farewell, dear Monsieur Xaupi ! You 
have lived your life. Your foil is all 
rusted — the sole of your dancing-pumps 
gone from the body — your violin lies all 
stringless and cracked in some dusty 
garret — your music will never sound 
more. 

From the Globe tavern to the court- 
house is but a step. They have not yet 
pulled down the old building to put up 
the fine new "temple of justice" of to- 
day. The old edifice before us was here 
before the Revolution — for the act incor- 
porating Martinsburg says it shall be laid 
off " where the court-house now stands." 
Doubtless, in the long past days, it was 
more than once used as a shelter from the 
Indians; when we look upon it, however, 
the Indians have disappeared. But there 
are some figures of interest still. There, 
leaning against the paling, is a mountain 
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hunter, intimately acquainted with the 
Tuscaroras and Delawares, with whom 
he has often contended. See what a vig- 
orous old age he has reached. The droop- 
ing hat shades a pair of penetrating eyes 

lips wreathed into a simple smile — and 

long gray locks, which fall upon his 
shoulders. His dress is homespun, and 
his feet are cased in moccasons of deer- 
skin. His gaunt and nervous hand holds 
carelessly a ponderous rifle, which has 
slain a hundred deer. He believes that 
at times his weapon is bewitched — that 
the ball flies crooked— for after " drawing 
a bead," upon some mighty buck, in point- 
blank range, the animal has fled onward — 
he has missed. He is brave, powerful — 
fears nothing in the world — but he is su- 
perstitious, and believes in witches. As 
I touch his shoulder, he turns simply. 
" Ah ! Hunter John Meyers," I say, " how 
have you left all on the Sleepy-Creek 
mountain 1 Has your gun missed lately, 
and what brings you to the court-house 1 
You are a witness in the late affray at 
Tuscarora meeting-house, about to be 
tried? True: the sheriff is calling you. 
Let us enter." We enter the old build- 
ing, curious with its semicircular rostrum 
for the worshipful justices — its lofty 
ceiling — its rude bar full of gentlemen- 
advocates. They were a fine set, those 
gentlemen-advocates of old days! Of 
these our old Virginia lawyers, how many 
excellent stories have I heard ! — what 
jolly lives they led ! — how they feasted, and 
hob-nobbed, and jested, and played jokes 
upon each other ! — what horses tHey drove, 
and how fast ! How generous they were, 
with their open hearts and hands ! What 
a delightful esprit dv, corps existed, and 
what a rich zest attached to their lives, 
as they travelled from county to county 
on the circuit! A thousand anecdotes 
still linger, like an aroma of the past, 
around the names of these worthies. 
How they branded hypocrisy or scoundrel- 
ism before the world — how they fought, 
unfed, for the widow and the orphan — 
how they excited the gentlemen of the jury 
to tears or to laughter, playing upon their 
minds as a girl plays on her piano. In this 
miserable world few things are certain — 
but of one thing there cannot be the least 
possible doubt : that is, that the old law- 
yers of Virginia lived splendid and delight- 
ful lives. There is something of the old- 
time spirit still left — the old warmth, 
and generosity, and fearless truth — but 
the lingering veterans remember the past, 



and sigh for their old companions. They 
sigh in vain — they are gone like the 
vision of Macbeth — "would they had 
stayed !" 

From these idle memories of the elder 
day, I come back, with a start, to the 
present. A deafening scream — a yell of 
terrific agony as it were — and then, with 
a rush and roar comes the angry "iron 
horse" from the East, snorting wrath- 
fully, and loaded with passengers, who 
soon swarm on the platform. 

I turn from the spectacle with a cynical 
smile, unfavorable to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. I go back to the spot where the 
old Globe tavern stood, and again muse 
idly on the long dead past. The carnival 
plays again — the bright figures move in 
the dance. I see all their smiles, and hear 
the gay laughter, which sounds from the 
years that are gone. In an idle, smiling 
reverie, I wander through the town 
toward the bridge, and, careless of the 
present generation, live in other scenes — 
and enter what is, after all, the " land of 
lands" — the bright domain of recollec- 
tions and of dreams. 



THE YA1IPIRE. 

By Rooa Vertner Johnson. 

In a grand and gorgeous chamber, 
Where from lamps of purest amber 
Perfumed light, serene and tender, 

Stole athwart the purple gloom, 
Lady Clara, with the splendor 

Of her beauty, lit the room. 

For, behold ! the golden glimmer 
Of the amber lamps seemed dimmer, 
When like showers of light around her 

All her shining tresses fell 
Past the glittering zone that bound her, 

While the proud and graceful swell 

Of her bosom's perfect whiteness 
Rivalled e'en the poliEhed brightness 
Of the alabaster vases, 

And her dark eyes* witching rays, 
And her thousand nameless graces, 

Made the mirror seem ablaze 

With her beauty on it beaming ; 
While the lady stood there, dreaming 
Love's sweet dream, its bliss revealing 

On her cheek, where blushes stole 
Like warm, rosy clouds of feeling 

From the summer of her soul. 

To old age and wealth united, 

In her youth, all hope was blighted, 

Every cord of feeling severed 

Like the strings of some Bweet lute, 
Till when love's warm pulses quivered, 

All grew desolate and mute. 



But death came,— in mercy breaking 
Those cold ties, — when gently making 
Love's wild notes again vibrating 

Stirred her womanhood's full prime, 
All its perfectnes3 dilating 

As a rose in summer-time, 

Stirred by the passionate thrilling 

Of the bul-bul's music, filling 

All its crimson leaves, — whose flushing 

Seems to steepen as they move. 
Like the lady Clara, blushing 

At the fullness of her love. 

Round her white brow, proud and queenly, 
Bridal pearls now hung serenely, 
As the dew about a lily, 

While glad thoughts lit up her eyes, 
Till their depths, so blue and stilly. 

Shone like constellated skies. 



Through the silken curtains streaming, 
Crept that amber light — where, dreaming, 
Lady Clara smiled— revealing 

Inward rapture, through her dream, 
As from deep, still waters stealing, 

Warm, reflected light will beam. 

O'er the white arms (fondly twining 
Round her mate) fell, softly shining, 
Many a treaa — their glory flinging 

On his broad and sinewy breast, 
Even as golden vapors clinging 

Round some mountain's granite crest. 

But a shadow seemed to hover 
O'er the lady and her lover, 
As o'er mated doves in summer 

Brood's the dreary thunder-cloud ; 
Yet from dreamland came no murmur 

Of a coffin, or a shroud. 



Morning dawned— but in that chamber 
All was hushed— the lamps of amber, 
'Neath the garish sunlight paling, 

Burned with sad, uncertain flame, 
And lone echoes back went wailing 

As they shrieked the lady's name. 

But no answer thence returning, 
When the mid-day snn was burning, 
Quick the massive doors they shivered. 

Whence, as eager friends stole through, 
While the purple curtains quivered. 

Forth a bloated vampire flew. 

On that bridal morn so cheerless, 
There they found her, pure and peerless, 
On her lover's breast reclining, 

As on storm-rent oaks we see 
Rose, as passion-flower twining, 

Where it perished with the tree. 

Then the old lord's coffin seeking, 
Lo I they found him red and reeking, 
With fresh blood his eyes dilated, 

Drop3 of gore on beard and breast, 
For his demon soul was sated, 

And the Vampire was at rest. 

Lexington, Kt., Dec. I860. 



